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The Free Flow of News 
and World Peace 


Mr. Wricurt: One of President Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms 
was freedom of expression and communication, But censorship, 
listortion of news, iron curtains, and differences of language and 
of ideas all create a barrier to mutual understanding. 

Many proposals have been made by private individuals and 
dublic organizations to achieve freer international communica- 
tion. Assistant Secretary of State William Benton is presenting 
proposals now at the Paris UNESCO meeting.t Newsmen and 


tSection 3 of the Report of the United States National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization is quoted be- 
ow. This Commission made specific recommendations to be taken by the Ameri- 
san delegation to the Paris meetings. Section 3 is part of the statement to the 
Secretary of State. 

“(3) International Collaboration for the Dissemination of Men’s Knowledge of 
Themselves, Their World and Each Other through Education and through All the 
Instruments of Communication. 

“The American Delegation should advance and support proposals for the 
sstablishment or the reestablishment of the means of international communica- 
tion through education and through all other media where they are needed and 
where they are at present lacking. 

“The American Delegation should advance and support proposals for the 
sstablishment by the Organization, alone or in connection with the United Na- 
ions, of a world-wide radio network capable of laying down a strong and con- 
jistent signal in all major areas of the world. 

_ “The American Delegation should advance and support proposals for the 
removal of obstacles to the free flow of information in accordance with the report 
of the Committee of Consultants to the Department of State on Mass Media and 

ESCO. The Commission differs, however, with the Committee of Consultants 
in believing that the Organization should concern itself with the quality of inter- 
ional communication through the mass media and should give serious study 
the means by which the mass media may be of more positive and creative 
ice to the cause of international understanding and therefore of peace. The 
ization should, of course, avoid at all times any act or suggestion of censor- 


“The American Delegation should advance and support proposals for action 
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press agencies are working on the problem. Because of the grea 
importance of the subject, today’s Rounp TABLE is originatin; 
from the meeting of the Sigma Delta Chi national professiona 
journalistic fraternity. Journalists from every state of the Unio: 
are present. 

How important is the problem of the free flow of new 
throughout the world? 


to free the channels of international communication of obstacles created by di: 
criminatory or unduly restrictive copyright legislation, discriminatory or unfai 
rates, or other similar practices or laws. 

“The American Delegation should advance and support proposals that th 
Organization concern itself with the press, radio and motion pictures, and a 
other means of publication, reproduction and dissemination of materials, as in 
struments at the service of art, education, culture and scientific advancement i 
the labor of international understanding, and with the protection of the people 
of the world against any misuse of these media such as might result in thei 
degradation and perversion to the point of fostering international ill-will ani 
misunderstanding. 

“The American Delegation should advance and support proposals for 
investigation by the Organization of methods of education for internation 
understanding and for the development of attitudes conducive to peace. Su 
investigations should direct themselves to the processes by which nations o; 
ganize and give practice, within their own boundaries, to their people in the ar 
of peaceful cooperation. They should be more than mere fact-finding investig 
tions. They should be sociological studies of great scope and depth. 

“The American Delegation should advance and support proposals that 
Organization call a conference in the year 1947 on the principles, policies an 
procedures to be followed in the preparation of textbooks and other teachi 
materials. This Conference should include in its membership classroom teache 
from all educational levels, school administrators, writers, publishers, and oth 
experts in the production and use of instructional materials. 

“The American Delegation should advance and support proposals for the 
change of students, teachers, scholars, artists, artisans, scientists, governme; 
officials, and others, active in the various fields of the Organization’s wor 

“The American Delegation should advance and support proposals looking 
the increase and improvement of the access of the masses of the people throug 
out the world to printed and other materials of intellectual, informational an’ 
cultural significance. The Commission believes that the American Delegati 
should advance and support proposals for the development by the Organizati 
of an effective system of international inter-library loan, in original or cop 
together with the development of necessary international finding lists, and 
rangements to avoid duplication in abstracting and bibliographical servi 

“The American Delegation should advance and support proposals for 
encouragement of the establishment of popular library and museum systems 
those areas of the world where such systems do not now exist.” 
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Mr. Berkson: Unless the United Nations takes vigorous 
action now to achieve a free flow of information throughout the 
world, it seems to me that its labors in behalf of peace may all 
end in bitter disillusionment. After all, how can we have one 
world if half of that world is free and the other half slave? 

No, I do not think that we ought to make any mistake about 
it right at the outset. A peace which is not supported by the free 
flow of truthful information upon which the peoples of the world 
can build mutual faith and understanding is no peace at all; it is 
simply another armed truce. 


Mr. Hoyt: My view is simple, too. There can be no peace in 
this very small world unless it is based upon mutual understand- 
ing among peoples. This understanding can come only from free- 
doms—freedom of speech, press, religion, and education. In five 
thousand years of history no dictatorship has failed to produce 
war. Free speech, and all that it connotes, is the greatest pro- 
phylactic against dictatorships. 
After all, the issue between the East and the West is not eco- 
: nomic but political. It is totalitarianism against democracy. To- 
‘day only a fourth of the peoples of the earth are free. 


Mr. Wricut: I agree with you men. The formation of a 
world public opinion, as distinct from fifty national opinions, is 
necessary for international peace and security. Such an opinion 
is impossible unless there is a free flow of information through- 
= the world. The world must become a community if the 
United Nations is to work. If all peoples realize that they have 
some objectives in common, they may be able to settle their 
differences peacefully. 


_ Mk. Berkson: Of course, there are a lot of obstacles to that 
right now, as I am sure you very well realize. It is something of 
a shock to realize that, of the fifty-four countries which are 
embers of the United Nations, only a minority of those very 
untries today have the same principles of freedom of informa- 
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tion which we recognize and abide by in the United States. 
Actually, fully twenty-nine of the United Nations themselves 
still have barriers and curbs on the freedom of information. 


Mr. Wricut: I suppose that those barriers differ greatly 
among different nations and that the reasons for the difficulties 
of the flow of news differ among different countries. What are 
the main types of barriers? One, I am sure, is in the lack of 
services—lack of the possession of radio instruments by the 
people, lack of newsprint—such things as that. 


Mr. Hoyt: That is right. Facilities such as newsprint are 
lacking. In the case of radio, very few of the totalitarian coun- 
tries have very many radio sets. The British have estimated 
that their radio program which is beamed to Russia is heard, I 
believe, by twelve people only—or potentially, twelve, I suppose. 

And then, too, there is this whole matter of what constitutes 
this freedom which we are going to get into later, but I just want 
to make the point that we have made great progress. I under- 
stand there are now about sixteen hundred newspaper clients of 
the three major American news services. Is that right, Berkson? 


Mr. Berkson: You mean abroad? 
Mr. Hoyt: Yes, abroad. I mean foreign clients. 


Mr. Berkson: That is right. Compared with the period be- 
fore World War II, there is an increase of about s0 per cent in 
the number of newspapers and radio stations abroad which now 
carry the American news services and, thereby, carry the prod 
uct of a free, independent news service. 


Mr. WricuT: But those clients are very unequally dis 
tributed, are they not? Among those twenty-nine members o 


The University of Chicago Rounp Tasie. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; 
full-year subscription, 52 issues, three dollars. Published by the University 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter Fanuary 3, 1939, 
the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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‘the United Nations which you said endure various prohibitions 
you do not have many clients, do you? 


Mr. Berkson: We have clients among quite a large number 
‘of the twenty-nine, but the curbs in those countries vary. In 
‘some countries the actual curbs are directed not against the 
‘news agencies or the free flow of news material into the country 
but will be directed perhaps against the free flow of information 
‘out of the country. In other cases, the control is directed against 
‘the newspapers themselves within the country. In that category 
we have had some rather sad evidence recently that the pendu- 
‘lum, instead of swinging toward greater freedom of information in 
‘some of these twenty-nine countries, is swinging in the opposite 
direction. 


Mr. Wraicut: That is very disturbing. Do you mean by that, 
that your men, the representatives of International News 
Service in Russia, for example, can get less out now than they 
peuld, say, ten years ago? 

; 


_ Mk. Berkson: That is definitely true. We have also seen in 
‘the last week or so an additional obstacle—an additional crack- 
down on broadcasting in that all the major American networks 
were quite suddenly deprived of privileges to broadcast news 
commentaries from Moscow. 

There are some equally disturbing devices which are used to 
the south of us among our own neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. There we find some examples of various new tricks and 
devices for controlling the press. Argentina, at the moment, 
seems to have trotted out a complete new bag of tricks. She has 
ilways had control of newsprint, but now the government has 
ecreed pressless days, for example—days on which no news- 
per can appear. It claims that this is done simply to give the 
rkers a holiday. The banking system of Argentina in the case 
Critica, a very famous newspaper, has been utilized to deprive 
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that paper, through the bank, of proper credit, thereby crippling 
its ability to publish. 


Mr. Waraicut: This suggests that there must be greatly vary- 
ing definitions of freedom of the press and freedom of informa- 
tion in different countries. Nearly all these countries have in their 
constitution a provision for freedom of the press. Of course, the 
United Nations is working on this subject, and it is assumed that 
freedom of the press is one of the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which the United Nations is designed to protect. 


Mr. Hoyt: That is right. 


Mr. Wricut: But Russia, for example, which also has in its 
constitution a provision for freedom of the press, must give a 
different interpretation of press freedom. 


Mr. Hovr: They do, very definitely. The best Russian defini- 
tion, which I recall, was given by Constantine Oumansky, the 
late ambassador, at the Herald Tribune Forum in 1937, when he 
said in effect that Russia has the freest press in the world be- 
cause it reflects only what the government wants; the govern- 
ment belongs to the people; ergo, it is the freest press in the 
world. 

But I would like to mention an incident which shows what 
happens very specifically and reflects their opinion of us. There 
is the matter of the two Ukrainians who walked into a holdup, 
and one at least was shot. Now it appears in the Russian press 
that this was a plot against the Ukrainians or, at least, it proves 
their original contention that America is ruled entirely by 
gangsters. That is a very specific example. 


Mr. Wricut: That is certainly one of the things which ought 
to have correct reporting. Otherwise it can militate against soun 
relations between the countries. I suppose that one would sa 
that, in a country such as Russia, its idea is that freedom o 
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communication means freedom to hear the truth as the govern- 
ment interprets it; and that, of course, is different from our idea. 


Mr. Berkson: They have even tried to carry that idea over 
into our own country. If you noticed in this morning’s news- 
papers, there was an interesting item in which the New York 
correspondent of Jzvestia complained bitterly that, after Molo- 
tov was through speaking, the representatives of the United 
States and Britain countered the points made in the speech with 
statements of their own, given out to the press. The New York 
correspondent of J/zvestia said that that was a very undignified 
procedure and very unfair. 


Mr. Hovyr: That is a good point. I would like, in that connec- 
tion, to mention something which might clarify a little bit. We 
might say generally that in the totalitarian state, with very 
active censorship, there is but one truth; in America, there are 
many truths. For example, in Russia, there is no truth in the 
story of the atomic bomb. If they could have heard William J. 
Lawrence tell about it, as we did last night,? that might be a very 
healthy thing for the future of the world. 


Mr. Wricut: That is another very important illustration of 
fields in which universal communication is necessary. We realize 
the great difficulties which arise from governmental policy, but 
I wonder whether any difficulty arises from lack of expertness on 
the part of reporters? Is the quality of news sometimes distorted 
by the reporter on the spot? Is it necessary to have better 
standards? 


Mr. Hoyt: You are talking now about American journalism, 
take it? 


Mr. Wricut: I mean throughout the world. Ought there to 


2 Mr. William J. Lawrence, science editor of the New York Times, addressed 
of the meetings of the Sigma Delta Chi convention on the implications of 
atomic bomb. 
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be an improvement in the profession of journalism, so that a 
least at the source the news will be accurately reported? 


Mr. Hovr: In the totalitarian countries that is taken care of 
because only the “truth” is reported. In this country, and in th 
other democracies, it is a cumulative matter—one of evolution 
I would submit, as a defensible thesis, that today the Americar 
newspapers over all (I am considering all shades of political anc 
economic strata) do reflect America. In other words, we are 
getting around to objective news reporting which, after all, is < 
very new thing. It has been thought of in those terms only fo! 
the last twenty or twenty-five years. 


Mr. WricuT: You do not think that there are biases, which 
may flow from the policy of the paper or the agency which the 
person represents or the national policy of the country, which 
tends to bririg about a bias in reporting. For example, you re- 
ferred to the way in which the incident about the two Ukrainians 
was reported in Russia. I suppose that that may have come 
through a bias, perhaps in the Tass agency man who reported it 
there. 


Mr. Berkson: The American news agencies do not function 
that way; and they do not set themselves up as nationalistic 
services at all. As a matter of fact, all of us—the AP, the UP, 
the INS, and our British counterpart, Reuters—serve as many 
foreign clients, practically, as we do domestic American clients. 
We keep our hands completely aloof from political tinges or 
slants of any sort. We report a story which may be adverse to 
America just as objectively and fairly as we possibly can, with- 
out regard to what the consequences of that story may be, so 
long as the facts are correct. We feel that that is our duty. 


Mr. Wricut: I am glad to hear that, and I judge that the 
present situation is an improvement on what used to pre- 
RAs via? 9 
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Mr. Berkson: That is right. 


Mr. WricuT: .... when formerly there were some news 
agencies which were pretty well controlled by national or foreign 
policy. 


Mr. Berkson: Especially foreign agencies. No American 
agency has ever been under the control of government to my 
knowledge. 


Mr. Wricut: This is a very important consideration, because 
we are faced by the question of whether a free flow of news would 
necessarily lead to mutual understanding. The suggestion is 
sometimes made that such news would be so biased, so un- 
palatable to the country in which it is received, that it might 
actually make for worse relations than better. 


Mr. Hoyr: You have a point there, but I would like to say 
that there is one thing that is very basic in the matter of free 
flow of news on which we have not touched yet. Such a freedom 
of news gives the opportunity for mass judgments. And I am 
sure that the mass judgment of the peoples of the earth, for ex- 
ample, on the atomic bomb, would be one which would be very 
much against war and very much for peace. And I think, in a 
period of weeks or of months, that the difficulty you suggest of 
this new experience would be overcome. 


Mr. Berkson: How do you figure that that would work? 
How would you actually get the news of the atomic bomb and 
in what form would you get it, for example, let us say, into 


Russia? 


Mr. Hovyr: At the present time, of course, it is impossible. 
f we had a free flow of news, one of the things, I have thought, 
hich the General Assembly of the United Nations might well 
o would be to call the scientists of the world in order to hear 
ports (such as these boys here in our audience heard last night) 
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on what a terrible thing this is and what it means—the end of 
civilization. Thus the peoples of the earth could feel that fright- 
ful compulsion and do something about it. 


Mr. Wricut: It would be a fine thing if we could get good 
news on such topics as that into the minds of all people. We live 
in one community materially at least; we have to live in one 
community from the point of view of common understanding. 
But, of course, there is the danger that immediately biases may 
creep in. Consequently, we have a problem of what we are going 
to do about this. Can we be assured that information and 
enough psychological warfare are sent if we have a free flow of 
news? 


Mr. Berkson: Certainly it cannot be any worse than it is 
now, can it, with regard to relations on the opposite basis? 


Mr. Wricut: No, I agree with that. 


Mr. Hoyt: Could we not expect the same experience, in a 
world which had a free news, as that which we have had in this 
country, where we have seen this evolution work out—where 
even the worst critics of the press will admit that there is such a 
thing as objective reporting? 


Mr. Berkson: Actually it acts as a safety valve. 


Mr. WricuT: Can we write anything into peace treaties to 
assure this greater freedom? 


Mr. Hoyt: We definitely should, I think, as a national policy, 
attempt to write into all bilateral treaties—also for the United 
States and also for Great Britain—such basic things as the recip- 
rocal rights of correspondents, and free speech, and so on. 


Mr. Wricut: That would be a great help. 
I would also like to see the provision accepted by all the 
members of the United Nations that at least the basic discus- 
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sions and conclusions reached by the General Assembly, or other 
organs of the United Nations, should have absolutely free access 
into all countries. It seems to me that is the least which the mem- 
bers of the United Nations can do to make that organization 
work. 


Mr. Berkson: Yet you can see that that does not exist today, 
that that possibility just simply does not prevail under the exist- 
ing regulations in too many of the United Nations themselves. 
We really have a job to do. 


Mr. Hoyt: Does not the lack of information in three-fourths 
of the world about their own organization constitute actually the 
greatest hazard to the future of the United Nations? 


Mr. Wricut: I wonder if General Sarnoff’s plan has anything 
in it? He wants to have a United Nations radio service which 
will broadcast under high power so that it will reach every part 
of the world in a program which would broadcast other material 
as well as world news. 


Mr. Hoyt: It is a great idea, and I am very hopeful that some- 
thing can be done about it. But, there again, there is the problem 
of the lack of facilities. Who is going to listen in those countries 
where that listening is most needed? Who is going to listen to 
these broadcasts? These people just do not have radio sets in 
enough numbers to make it important. 


Mr. Waricut: So that everything is bound, in those countries, 
to strain through the government censors? 


Mr. Hovr: It still gets back to censorship and government 
‘control and whether or not a country is a totalitarian state. 


Mr. Wricut: What can we do about this problem, especially 
in countries such as Russia? 


Mr. Hoyt: The idea has been suggested to me that the best 
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thing that we could do would be to drop a million Sears, Roebuck 
catalogues by parachute into Russia. 


Mr. Wricut: That is a great idea. 
Mr. Berkson: A wonderful idea! 


Mr. Wricut: It would be a lot better than dropping an atom 
bomb among them. It would tell them what our civilization is. 
Is that the idea? 


Mr. Hoyt: That is the idea. Even though those catalogues are 
prohibited, there would be enough Russians seeing the things in 
them which they want that there would be some wondering as 
to what kind of country we really have and whether or not the 
Tass reports are entirely accurate about us. 


Mr. Wricut: What would Russia do if all these Sears, Roe- 
buck catalogues came dropping down? 


Mr. Hovr: You are an expert in international affairs; you tell 
us what they would do. 


Mr. Wricut: That is a question which gets back to the 
treaties. I am afraid that the Russians would collect them up and 
not let anybody see them. They would probably protest, too, 
in the bargain. 


Mr. Hoyt: I think that breaking that iron curtain—turning 
it into glass—has got to come by some scheme of osmosis. In 
other words, what we should be thinking about in America is the 
creation of a network of freedom among those countries which 
will go along with us and where we can actually eliminate censor- 
ship and establish the freedoms, particularly of press and o! 
speech. 


Mr. Waraicut: That is another idea. But would this process ot 
osmosis work? It may be that if we had freedoms in all the coun- 
tries extended right up to the frontiers of Russia, instead o! 
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letting this news gradually seep in, Russia would regard that as 
the world’s ganging up against her and clamp down on controls 
all the more. 


Mr. Hoyt: I do not see how she could clamp them much 
more. 


Mr. Berkson: We have had cases where Russia is peculiarly 
sensitive to world public opinion. Our own Secretary of State, 
Mr. Byrnes, had a rather good time forcing the Russian papers to 
print his remarks fully during the Paris Conference at a time 
when previously only a one-sided version had been presented. 
He made the case an open challenge, as you probably recall, 
Juring the Conference. It was such an open challenge that Mos- 
sow very quickly responded and the American point of view was 
Ziven quite full space in the Russian press. It may not be as 
hopeless as you think. 

I do believe that if we could get a majority, a good majority 
of the United Nations, pledged to a real system and network of 
freedom of information, as Mr. Hoyt has pointed out, then, by 
focusing the spotlight of that feeling of unity on those countries 
which are still recalcitrant, we would have a pretty good oppor- 
tunity of beginning to break it down. 


Mr. Wricut: One of the troubles is that we do not have any- 
thing to bargain with the Russians. Russia can already get into 
this country. Tass agency can come in and send back all the news 
which it wants to Russia and sell its news service to as many 
American newspapers as want to buy it. So that we cannot say, 
“We will give you greater freedom in the United States, if you 
give us greater freedom in Russia.” 


_ Mr. Berkson: We have other bargaining tools, though. That 
not the only tool to bargain with Russia. Russia wants many 
ings from us—some of them very material things which are 
tal to her reconstruction. I cannot see anything indecent or 
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undignified or illegal about insisting, since the objective of all 
these mutual treaties and deals is to achieve a firm basis for 
world peace and mutual understanding, that we put into those 
very agreements the provision of that very freedom which we 
consider fundamental to mutual understanding. 


Mr. Waricut: That is all right if kept within limits. There are 
dangers, I think, in bargaining among wholly dissimilar things— 
for instance, refusing to send relief to Russia unless they will 
open up on their freedom of communications. 


Mr. Hoyr: I think, to the contrary, that we will have one 
day something very serious for which to answer. To cite a 
specific case, the fact that Yugoslavia was the greatest recipient 
of UNRRA aid and food is something for which we will have to 
account. In other words, there is a country under totalitarian 
domination, and yet we made them the greatest customers of our 
grocery list. Yet, as you know, their response has been one on a 
decidedly unfriendly basis. There is even the incident of shooting 
down our aviators. We still hesitate to fly over that little strip of 
land which runs up into the Julian Alps. Why we are not adult 
enough to find out who our friends are is a matter, I think, of 
some national consequence. In other words, unless they will let 
us know what becomes of these supplies, I hold that we should 
not give them to them. 


Mr. Wricut: That is perhaps going a little too far. It is pos- 
sible, I think, to bargain with some things, but where you have a 
field where there is a common understanding that human relief 
ought to be given, I am not sure that that ought to be broken 
into unless the situation becomes very serious. 


Mr. Hoyt: But do you not agree that we are not going to 
play politics with human misery? As Governor Lehmann said, 
we should not allow anyone else to do that, either. 
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Mr. Wricut: There is something in that; but we want to be 
‘sure that we are not the ones who begin it. 

But will a free, world-wide flow of news really give us peace? 
Us that the prime formula for bringing about the international 
peace and security which the United Nations aims to achieve? 


Mr. Berkson: I for one feel that that is going a little bit too 
far. We cannot expect quite that much; nor can we expect it 
jright away. The free flow of information is one thing; it is the 
primary thing. But, then, the next problem is to make certain 
‘that the recipients of that free flow of information are able to 
‘bring to it an ability to interpret and analyze and draw conclu- 
sions from the free flow of information. 

In other words, the first step may be free flow of information, 
‘but then we must have an educational capacity on the part of 
‘the people to whom the free flow of information is directed. 


_ Mr. Wricut: How world-wide education can be extended is 
_a problem which UNESCO, now meeting in Paris, is considering. 
‘This Rounp Taste will broadcast on that subject from Paris 
/ next week. 

_ There are other problems. I do not think that world opinion 
will affect world peace except as that world opinion is organized 
in definite institutions. 


| Mr. Hoyt: I would like to say this in that connection (so that 
‘we do not leave any unnecessary strings hanging out)—that if 
we had world-wide information on one very specific thing, the 
world would have a chance to learn from all their own top sci- 
‘entists just exactly what science and war means to them. In 
ie. words, it would have the chance to know just exactly 
what the threat of the atomic bomb is, so that the people might 
then form their judgments, as we said earlier. There would be a 
specific result. Whether that would result in peace or not, I do 
not know, but it would be the biggest single step ever taken in 
the history of civilization to date. 
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Mr. Waraicnt: If there are certain things which all the people 
in the world think the same on, we have a good basis. 


Mr. Hoyt: That is the exact point. 


Mr. Waraicut: If everybody thought the same thing on the 
atom bomb and realized with the same vigor that some controls 
are necessary, we would have the beginning of a world public 
opinion—a world public opinion as distinct from the numerous 
national opinions which now find so many opportunities to get 
into loggerheads with one another. 


Mr. Berkson: One thing is certain. If you look over the his- 
tory of the world, in recent times, it has not been the countries 
in which there has been the free flow of information, freedom of 
the press and radio, and full freedom, which have aera 
into aggressors. History is pretty clear on that. 


Mr. Wricut: That is true in the immediate past. I would not 
say that it was true in all history. There was a period, for in- 
stance, in the nineteenth century when the United States and 
Russia were traditional friends. Russia was regarded as our first 
friend during the Civil War, but there was less flow. of informa- 
tion between the United States and Russia than between the 
United States and almost any other country. There was, for in- 
stance, in the Civil War period, much greater flow of information 
with Great Britain, and yet Great Britain was unfriendly and 
Russia was friendly. I believe, however, that that period has 
passed and that now we cannot rely on friendship unless it is 
based on a real understanding. It can no longer be based on th 
isolation of two countries. 


Mr. Berkson: And we cannot base understanding on a on 
way street where information is simply artificially produced. 


Mr. Wricut: It has to go in both directions. 
[16] 


Gentlemen, we agree that the flow of news is important to 
world peace. That means more facilities, lower costs, less censor- 
ship, and higher standards of reporting. Abundance will not help 
us if quality is poor. What is said and listened to is more im- 
portant than how much; but we believe that out of abundance 
the truth will emerge. 

The world is moving from culturally self-sufficient nations to 
one world; transition will be difficult. We differ on whether more 
communication may, under certain circumstances, stir up 
more ill-will than it will create mutual understanding. We antici- 
pate that the iron curtain which separates Russia from the rest 
of the world will not turn to glass rapidly, but we are all con- 
vinced that in our day of the atom bomb, the radio, and the air- 
craft, efforts must not be relaxed and that the hope of the United 
Nations and peace depends on men everywhere having in their 
minds a picture of the whole world as it actually is. 
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LAGI? What Do You Think? 


. How great is the free flow of news in the world today? What are th 


obstacles to open channels of communication? Do you think that : 
free flow of information is an essential to peace? Does a free flow o 
news necessarily lead to mutual understanding? Discuss. 


. What are the proposals to achieve world-wide freedom of informa 


tion? How satisfactory are they? Do you think that such proposal: 
should be written into the peace treaties? Do you think that they 
should be written into other types of agreements and internationa 
economic arrangements? Into the terms of foreign loans, for ex 
ample? What are the problems involved in such a step? 


. Is the lack of free news a threat to the effectiveness of the Unitec 


Nations? Do you agree that news of the United Nations and basi 
agreements reached in its meetings should be available to all th 
peoples of member-nations? Would this be a good place to begir 
breaking down the “‘iron curtains”? 


In your opinion, how can a beginning be made toward free-flow-of 
news agreements? Would you favor building a “network” among 
those nations who accept this principle as an initial step? How doe: 
the meaning of “freedom of the press” differ in various countries 
How can we bargain with Russia? 


What is the responsibility of the individual reporter? How can we 
assure high-quality news? How do distortions arise? What is the 
position of the news-gathering services today? What do you conside: 
the legitimate role of government in world-wide news distribution 


Are countries necessarily more friendly after there is freedom of in 
formation? How can free information be translated into understand 
ing? What is the problem of evaluation? How can a world publi 
opinion be developed? 


If we achieve world-wide free flow of news, will we get peace? Ho 
effective is free information against artificial inflammation of publi 
opinion? Is world public opinion the fundamental way by which in 
ternational relations are changed? 
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